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Indonesia's Strengths and Weaknesses 


In attempting to follow democratic channels the new Republic needs trained, 
responsible leadership and greater mass political participation. 


BY GEORGE McT. KAHIN 


US FAR, IN INDONESIA, in contrast to several other 
newly-independent Asian states, the attainment of 
political independence has not been followed by in- 
creasing political disintegration. The initial confusion 
which occurred shortly after the transfer of sovereignty 
was generated principally by short-term factors, most 
of which have been wholly or largely eliminated. But 
the internal political cohesion induced by the struggle 
for independence has not been seriously weakened by 
conflicting social and economic aims of indigenous 
political groups, Indeed, in few if any states of southeast 
or south Asia does there appear to be so widely based 
agreement on national aims. 

With only slight variations the leaders of all signi- 
ficant political groups in Indonesia, except the Com- 
munists, are dedicated, for the immediate future, to 
the development of roughly the same kind of social and 
economic pattern, namely, a mixed economy—coopera- 
tive-socialist-capitalist—with primary emphasis on the 
cooperative sphere and secondary emphasis on the 
socialist. There is somewhat more difference regarding 
long-term aims, especially as to how much emphasis 
should be put on increasing the socialist at the expense 
of the capitalist sector. But the goals envisaged by the 
leading parties for the next decade or two are re- 
markably close. 

This results in large measure from the fact that in 
Indonesia, in contrast to most other south and south- 
east Asian countries, few if any political leaders have 
a vested interest in the existing social and economic 
status quo. Not only is concentration of land ownership 
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relatively slight, but few Indonesians with political influ- 
ence have an important stake in the present system 
of agrarian relationships.’ Likewise only a handful of 
politically influential Indonesians have any vested 
interest in the sphere of capitalist economy, which 
has been almost exclusively in the hands of Europeans 
and Chinese. This situation goes far to account for 
the strong and widespread belief among Indonesian 
leaders that the Indonesian people, possessing virtually 
no capitalists or private capital of their own, can be 
protected against exploitation only by a government 
which intervenes widely in economic life on their be- 
half, a government which is basically socialistic. 

In a positive sense this homogeneity of outlook stems 
from the very considerable similarity of ideological or 
religious convictions concerning rocial justice among 
the leaders of the most important non-Communist po- 
litical groups. This similarity of outlook and of short- 


1 The most acute agrarian problem in Indonesia is that 
of credit. 
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term goals is found among the Religious Socialists and 
other progressive elements in the principal Islamic and 
Christian parties, as well as among the several variants 
of Revisionist Socialists in groups such as the Indonesian 
Socialist Party and the Partai Nasional Indonesia, and 
it constitutes a major source of political health and 


strength. 
Strength of Democratic Ideas 


In addition, among the leaders of this large non- 
Communist majority there is, with the possible excep- 
tion of one moderately strong party on the right, a 
general dedication to democratic ideas and practices 
which roughly approximate those dominant in the 
Western democracies. How long this will continue to be 
true is the crucial question. Probably the answer de- 
pends chiefly upon whether the now dominant social- 
economic phase of the Indonesian revolution can be 
contained within democratic, non-totalitarian channels. 
The will to achieve this is strong among the great 
majority of politically conscious Indonesians. 

As they realize only too well, however, there are 
many conditions which will make the democratic path 
extremely difficult, and may make it impossible. The 
poverty and economic backwardness of their country 
is for many Indonesians a compelling argument for 
giving priority to their social-economic as against their 
social-political goals. They are determined to try, and 
many of them to try very hard, to reach their social- 
economic goals via the road of democratic government. 
But should this course yield too limited a result a 
good many are likely to conclude that they have no 
recourse but to pursue their main goal by means of 
some form of authoritarian or perhaps even totalitarian 
political organization. 

The principal long-term problem germane to this 
question is that of capital. The social reconstruction 
to which the Indonesian leaders are committed re- 
quires an immense amount of capital in relation to 
Indonesia’s national income. Moreover, priority must be 
given to expenditures for reconstruction of the damage 
wrought by three and a half years of Japanese occupa- 
tion and four years of subsequent warfare. Such ex- 
penditure, heavy though it is, can do little more than 
restore the economic base of the prewar colonial 


_ economy. It cannot fulfill the widespread expectation 


among the Indonesian people (who now number ap- 
proximately 80 million as compared to 70 million be- 
fore the war) that political independence would mean 
an automatic rise in their level of living. 

Thus far the Indonesian government has been able 
to marshal sufficient funds both to undertake the re- 
construction of existing damage and to proceed, some 
distance at least, with the broad program of social- 


economic engineering to which it is committed. The 
heavy world demand for Indonesia’s chief exports and 
the credits advanced primarily by the United States 
and secondarily by the Netherlands have made this 
possible without the necessity of placing any sub- 
stantial burden on the Indonesian people. 

But either or both or these conditions might quickly 
end. In that event, in order to continue with its vital 
program of expanding the means of production, devel- 
oping a balanced economic structure, and general social 
and economic reconstruction,? the government would 
be forced to rely upon a program of domestic capital 
accumulation under extremely difficult conditions. This 
would mean forcing the population to cut its level of 
consumption significantly below the present low stand- 
ard, with which many elements are acutely dissatisfied. 
This would require an exceptionally strong government, 
and it is by no means clear that such strength could 
be developed without resorting to highly authoritarian 
and possibly totalitarian techniques. 


Critical Shortage of Personnel 

There are other important factors that will help 
determine the speed with which Indonesia moves toward 
its social and economic goals, and will, therefore, in- 
fluence the prospects for democracy or authoritarian- 
ism. 

The problem of securing adequate administrative and 
technical personnel may be crucial. Even with the 
moderate intervention in economic life now undertaken 
by the government, the number of adequately trained 
personnel is grossly insufficient. It is not even enough to 
staff the non-economic areas of government. This short- 
age is due primarily to the meager educational facilities 
provided by the Dutch during the colonial period, and 
secondarily to their reluctance to take many Indo- 
nesians into the upper and upper-middle ranks of the 
civil service, thus depriving them of experience which 
would be invaluable today. 

From the standpoint of cold logic it is perhaps un- 
reasonable for the Indonesian government not to retain 
a large number of the undoubtedly competent Dutch 
and Eurasian administrative officers and technicians 
who served the colonial regime. But the emotional con- 
tent of the still pulsing Indonesian nationalism is too 
strong to permit this. What chances there were for such 
a solution were largely destroyed by the Westerling 
incident. 

It should also be noted that Indonesia is perhaps 
unique among the newly emancipated south and south- 
east Asian nations in that its Eurasian population— 
who filled very competently most of the middle ad- 


2 This assumes that repair of damage to the old economic 
structure will soon be mostly completed, 
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ministrative positions in the colonial government— 
unequivocally declared for the colonial master and with 
only a few exceptions fought the movement for in- 
dependence. Thus in Indonesia today Eurasians are 
not generally welcome in the many administrative and 
technical positions which they are often better trained 
to fill than Indonesians. 

The Hague Agreement provided that for two years 
after the transfer of sovereignty Dutch and Eurasian 
civil servants of the Netherlands Indies regime would 
be retained and paid by the Indonesian government. 
For the most part they have merely drawn their sal- 
aries. Some, irked by being under Indonesian authority, 
have petulantly refused to do good work. This, plus 
the general nationalist-nurtured anti-Dutch feeling, 
the Westerling incident, and the New Guinea issue, 
has spoiled the chances of most of those who have sin- 
cerely desired to pitch in and help the new state to the 
best of their ability, With the ending of the two-year 
period at the close of 1951 it is generally expected that 
most Dutch civil servants, and many Eurasian as well, 
will leave for the Netherlands. 

An obvious solution to the problem of personnel 
shortage would seem to be the wide recruitment of 
skilled persons abroad to fill government positions 
and to teach their skills in Indonesian schools. How- 
ever, Indonesia’s international orientation has thus far 
made the government reluctant to go far in this direc- 
tion. The importance, particularly in respect to domestic 
politics, of maintaining a foreign policy independent 
of the two great power blocs has made the government 
extremely cautious. 

Most of the available supply of such personnel is in 
the American-western European bloc and the importa- 
tion of large numbers would give rise to charges that 
the government was subservient to that bloc. The high 
salaries and living conditions necessary to attract such 
personnel are for the Indonesian rank and file all too 
reminiscent of the old colonial pattern. It is felt that 
their large-scale importation would provide material for 
Communist propaganda to the effect that the govern- 
ment had submitted to a new and disguised form of 
imperialist exploitation. 


Steps to Recruit and Train Experts 

This difficulty would be largely obviated if an ade- 
quate supply of such personnel could be obtained 
through the United Nations. The government is at 
present in a position to pay for such personnel, but ap- 
parently very little is available. An attempt on a lim- 
ited scale is finally, and certainly belatedly, being made 
to remedy this situation by recruiting some skilled per- 
sonnel in Europe, so far as possible from countries 
not tied in with either power bloc. 
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Long-term projects for solving this problem by 
training Indonesians abroad are still on a pitifully in- 
adequate scale. So far most such training is being 
done in the Netherlands, which has been more co- 
operative than other countries in providing the neces- 
sary facilities. However, this solution is difficult be- 
cause few Indonesians have the educational back- 
ground for study above the high school level.’ Before 
any substantial number of students could be sent abroad, 
they would have to be given the necessary preliminary 
training in Indonesia. Moreover, almost all potential 
candidates for overseas study are already in government 
employ, doing necessary work, and no qualified re- 
placements are available. 

It would seem that the most realistic solution for this 
problem would be the large-scale importation of quali- 
fied foreign teachers. Indonesians whose present work is 
needed to keep the government functioning could go 
to school during part of the day and at night and thus 
increase their capacities without seriously detracting 
from the performance of their duties. However, very 
little has yet been done in this direction. 


Letdown of Morale and Enthusiasm 

There is another important factor, largely psycho- 
logical, which may seriously damage the health of 
Indonesian society and make more likely a drift toward 
an authoritarian political system, This is the fact that 
much of the élan that won success in the struggle for 
political independence has been lost or dissipated, or, 
at any rate, has not been harnessed to the present ef- 
fort at social reconstruction. A number of Indonesian 
leaders, Sukarno in particular, are acutely aware of 
this and have striven to arouse the country to the dan- 
gers of the situation. However, many members of the 
Indonesian elite have not set the examples they should. 
Corruption among public officials, though serious, is as 
yet not nearly so widespread as in most southeast Asian 
countries. But sheer laziness and irresponsibility have 
become a serious problem among many public servants. 

Among the civilian population, it was the tiny, largely 
bureaucratic Indonesian middle class, along with white- 
collar workers and non-agrarian labor, which made the 
greatest sacrifices in the struggle for independence. It 
is perhaps not unnatural that, after years of great sacri- 
fice and strain, there should now be a tendency among 
many of them to relax for awhile and enjoy the good 
things of life. Among many of those who formerly served 


3 When it is recalled that only 240 Indonesians graduated 
from high school in 1940 and that the pitifully small existing 
educational system was disrupted during the long period of 
Japanese occupation and war for independence, the serious- 
ness of this problem is apparent. See Lawrence S. Finkelstein, 
“Education in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, August 22, 
1951. 


the old revolutionary Republic and who now serve the 
present government this tendency is undoubtedly ac- 
centuated by the example set by the soon-to-be-retired 
Dutch and Eurasian civil servants. In addition, their 
morale is impaired by seeing some relatively high posi- 
tions occupied by fair-weather nationalists who, when 
the struggle was acute, chose the path of safety and 
collaboration with the Dutch. Such persons, because 
of their education and experience, must often be given 
positions outranking those who have a good revolu- 
tionary record but few other qualifications. 

At present almost anyone with six years of education 
can get a fairly good job with no trouble at all. ‘Those 
possessing a high school education can get any one of 
a dozen good jobs. This lack of competition frequently 
breeds a laziness and complacency which the new state 
can ill afford. Equally dangerous, it reinforces the lack 
of enterprise and initiative among older civil servants 
which they have inherited from their conditioning 
under the old colonial regime. The only remedy for 
this, of course, is more educational facilities. 


Unused Potential of Young People 


Many Indonesian youths cut short their education to 
join the Republic’s armed forces, of which they formed 
the most dynamic and effective element. Having made 
this sacrifice for the revolution, they now find them- 
selves unqualified to assume positions in civil life at all 
commensurate with the leading roles which they played 
in the revolutionary struggle.* Hence they become bitter 
and frustrated, especially when they note the lack of 
zeal prevailing among many civil servants and the self- 
seeking struggle for power among many politicians. 

One of the gravest failures of the new—government 
has been its inability to provide adequate outlets for the 
energies of this important group. Only a small propor- 
tion of them can be absorbed as officers into the ra- 
tionalized and reorganized army, and the school facili- 
ties open to them are woefully inadequate. Many of 
them have not been geared into the socially construc- 
tive work (either attending school or at jobs) to which 
by nature they are inclined. 

If and when these young people can be equipped 
educationally to fill the upper and middle rank civil 
service positions, ror which on the basis of sheer intel- 
ligence they are admirably suited, they will bring to the 
civil service an infusion of social responsibility, enter- 
prise, and initiative. By action and example they should 


4 A similar though less considerable disadvantage is ex- 
perienced by young men whose education was uncompleted 
and who went into government service at the beginning of 
the revolution. They have gained experience which equips 
them for important work but they feel at an unfair disad- 
vantage as against the older generation which was fortunate 
enough to complete its schooling before the revolution. 
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do much to restore the high level of probity and devo- 
tion to the public welfare which characterized most of 
the civil service of the revolutionary Republic. 


Liaison of Elite and Masses 

Another basic problem, which may be crucial in 
determining the political evolution of Indonesia, is that 
of effectively joining together the Western-educated 
Indonesian elite and the Indonesian masses in a mutu- 
ally responsive relationship. The revolution has done 
much to develop contact between the elite and the 
masses, and to arouse the masses to a new peak of 
political consciousness. In wide areas of Java and 
Sumatra the ingrained but long suppressed habits of 
village democracy received new vigor and were guided 
by the Western-educated elite into channels even 
broader than had existed in previous times. 

This process is now being extended throughout the 
archipelago. On the village level, where dwells that 70 
or 75 percent of the population which is engaged in 
agriculture, the practice of democratic government is or 
is fast becoming a reality. However, between these 
villages and the national government the lines of con- 
tact are still all too tenuous, 

There is, to be sure, a strong rapport between most 
villagers and the President of the Republic. But this is 
largely the chance result of Sukarno’s remarkable per- 
sonality and his understanding of peasant psychology. 
It could easily die with Sukarno. 

In the long run, democracy above the village level 
must depend upon an effective, mutually energized 
relationship between the village and the national 
Parliament. Thus far the development of such a rela- 
tionship has been only minimal. To the extent that the 
village is aware of a relationship with Parliament and 
with the national political parties, this is largely based 
upon religion, the personality of the party leader, or 
the party’s opposition to the government. Rarely is the 
actual program of the party known. 

Efforts are being made by certain political parties—_ 
notably the Masjumi, the Indonesian Socialist Party, 
and the Communist parties—to educate the village 
population about their programs, but so far only a start 
has been made. It is expected that the holding of na- 
tional elections will do much to aid in this process, but 
even so it is probable that for some time to come the 
political tie between the village and Parliament will re- 
main tenuous. 

There is danger, moreover, that the Western-educated 
elite may become dangerously isolated from the vil- 
lage and the laboring population. This can be prevented 
only by establishing lines of upward social mobility so 
that the present tiny elite may be enlarged by drawing 
from the masses. Since education is the principal basis 
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of the elite’s position, it must be the principal ladder 
of upward mobility. However, it will be more than 
half a generation before the now expanding educa- 
tional system can be expected to educate such persons 
even through the high school level. Furthermore, the 
disruption of education from 1943° to 1949 means that 
it will be another four or five years before the number 
of high school and college graduates can significantly 
exceed the extremely low level of the colonial period. 

Thus for some time to come the Western-educated 
elite which governs Indonesia is likely to be deprived 
of the politically healthy and stimulating competition 
of a large-scale influx of able and dynamic competitors. 
It will likewise be some time before a large group can 
be educated to the sub-elite level, which should play 
such a vital role not only as a bridge between the elite 
and the masses, but as mass-rooted, enlightened critics 
of the elite’s administration. 


Danger of Authoritarian Trend 

One of the greatest dangers inherent in Indonesian 
society is that of authoritarian political methods above 
the village level. The authoritarian tradition and the 
related habit of dependence »pon orders from above, 
both stemming from the long period of colonial rule, 
are still strongly evident, although somewhat weakened 
by the impact of revolutionary experience, and op- 
posed by most of the Indonesian elite. For the most 
part Indonesians still expect their leaders to solve their 
problems for them. Thus not only is there a wide gap 
between most of the elite and the masses, but the peo- 
ple in general feel little disposition to give positive 
directives to the elite—the essence of democracy. 

With the introduction of general elections this situa- 
tion will probably be partially rectified, but only par- 
tially, Even this will depend upon the election pro- 
cedures which are adopted. (There is danger that 
some systern of indirect election may be introduced 
which will serve to maintain the most rootless of the 
existing political parties, rather than to give maximum 
expression to the popular will.) 

Moreover, this authoritarian legacy is at present 
strongly manifest within the political parties as well 
as within the governmental structure itself. The ten- 
dency has been, and probably will be for a number of 
years, for party leaders to organize mass support among 
the population rather than for the population itself to 
take the initiative in organizing its own political repre- 
sentation. Even with elections, the personality of the 


5 Though most Indonesian secondary students continued 
their schooling during the first year of Japanese occupaiion, 
thereafter there began a progressive decrease in their attend- 
ance resulting from their mounting hostility to the Japanese 
regime. 
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party leader will undoubtedly remain extremely im- 
portant, as will the tendency of the rank and file to 
think of the party in terms of its leaders rather than 
of its political and social program. Given the need for 
strong government to solve the country’s pressing social 
and economic problems, the existence of the authori- 
tarian tradition obviously creates dangerous possibilities. 


Irresponsibility in Politics 

One result of the hiatus between the Indonesian 
elite and the masses has been to reinforce the tendency 
toward social irresponsibility among the leaders of some 
political parties, and their obsession with the struggle 
for personal power for its own sake. This trend will no 
doubt be considerably modified once general elections 
are held and such leaders are made directly accountable 
to the electorate. (However, this is less likely to occur 
if the election laws allow central party organizations 
to make up their own lists of candidates.) Irresponsi- 
bility and the stress on personal power to a consider- 
able extent result from the fact that the competition 
for leadership is generally not exacting enough. So long 
as very few people possess the prestige and capacity 
conferred by Western education, this condition is likely 
to persist. 

There is also an ingrained psychological reason for 
the dangerous social irresponsibility shown by a number 
of Indonesian political leaders, and particularly in the 
behavior of certain political parties in Parliament. This 
arises in part from their long conditioning to the politics 
of opposition. They were against colonial rule, against 
the colonial government's policy in the Volksraad, 
against negotiations with the Dutch. During most of 
their careers they have been an opposition without 
responsibility and with little or no opportunity to 
participate in the positive development of policy. 

This was undoubtedly a necessary and important 
function during the struggle for national independence. 
However, their continued tendency to stress negative 
attacks on those steering the course of government is 
now very much out of place. As members of Parliament 
they as well as the government owe a responsibility to 
the Indonesian people. Justified criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s policy and administration is vitally necessary, 
but its emphasis should be constructive. 

Thus far this has not been the case. Those in op- 
position (of whom the Communists have often been 
only a minority) have for the most part sought to 
discredit the government and advance their own per- 
sonal political fortunes, As a result they have already 
weakened and diminished the effectiveness of the gov- 
ernment. Insofar as they continue to do so they will 
make more probable the development of authoritarian 
and totalitarian political forms. A proper system of elec- 
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tions will probably do much to remedy this situation 
and it is vitally important that they be no longer de- 
ferred. 

Elections, however, will be unlikely to reduce the 
abuse below the danger point. It is probable that a 
multi-party system will continue after they are held 
and that both governments and oppositions will be coali- 
tions of two or more parties. The probability is strong 
that, as in the case of Republican France, divergently- 
oriented opposition parties may unite for overthrowing 
the existing government but prove unable to unite 
thereafter for the purpose of forming a government 
themselves. Given the presence in Indonesia of some 
of the factors mentioned above, such a situation might 
arise much more frequently and be more serious in its 
consequences than has been the case in France. 

Hence it would seem wise for the Constituent As- 
sembly, which is due to meet following the general 
elections, to modify the existing Provisional Constitut- 
tion so as to obviate this danger. It might well take 
as its point of departure the excellent suggestion of 
Charles Wolf, Jr.: namely, a provision whereby “if 
a government were defeated on a particular measure [by 


groups together commanding a parliamentary ma- 
jority], it would not be expected to resign unless the 
groups that had opposed that measure were able to 
submit, within a specified time, the names of a sub- 
stitute cabinet which the said groups would support”® 
and which, of course, could command a parliamentary 
majority. 

However, despite these numerous liabilities, post- 
revolutionary Indonesian society appears to possess 
enough assets to warrant substantial hope that it will 
develop a government of a basically democratic char- 
acter shaped to its needs and conditions and possessing 
only mildly authoritarian overtones. Pehaps the strong- 
est of its assets are the sincere and deep-seated desire 
among the large majority of its elite to achieve this 
goal, their widespread agreement as to a social and 
economic program, the vitality of the resurgent and 
expanding village democracy, and the still only partially 
tapped and largely unchanneled, but potentially power- 
ful, patriotic energy possessed by so large a portion of 
Indonesian youth. 


6 Charles Wolf, Jr., “Problems of Indonesian Constitu- 
tionalism,” Pacific Affairs, September 1950, p. 317. 


San Francisco and After 


The conclusion of the peace treaty was a success for both Japan and the 
United States, but the interests of each face serious future problems. 


BY MIRIAM S. FARLEY a 


, ie SIGNATURE by 48 nations of a peace treaty with 

Japan, which took place at San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 8, represented a diplomatic victory for the United 
States.’ With the Korean war still unsettled, and Far 
Eastern policy the subject of acrimonious domestic de- 
bate in the United States, such a victory was needed. 
The treaty, when ratified, will terminate hostilities with 
Japan in the way that the American government wished 
to terminate them, by a peace of reconciliation. It 
will end an occupation that had become embarrassing 
to the victors, and, so far as a treaty can do so, it will 
lay a basis for a Japan that is strong, stable, and 
friendly to the United States. Moreover, the conference 
provided a demonstration of renewed unity among 
the non-Communist nations, whose relations had been 
strained by differences of opinion over the handling of 
the crisis in Korea, 


1 For discussion of the treaty terms and the background of 
the conference see Claude A. Buss, “US Policy on the Japan 
Treaty,” Far Eastern Survey, June 13, 1951. 
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Although the treaty restores peace between Japan 
and most of her former enemies, it will not restore peace 
in the Pacific. For that, a general agreement including 
China, India, and Russia would be necessary, but such 
an agreement is improbable so long as the Korean 
war continues. Although ratification by the American 
Senate is virtually assured, leaders of both parties hav- 
ing given the treaty their support, ratification by some 
of the principal signatories is by no means certain, as 
considerable opposition to the treaty terms exists in 
Australia, the Philippines, Indonesia, and elsewhere. 
Indeed, it is reported that the United States itself is not 
anxious to press for speedy ratification, presumably 
because of the continuing uncertainties of the Korean 
situation.” 

As the terms of the treaty had been worked out 
previously through diplomatic channels, the United 
States’ aim in arranging a full-dress conference for 
the purpose of signature was to demonstrate the unity 
of the free world on a major issue. It was feared for a 


2 On this point cf. the article by Shintaro Ryu, below, p. 
165. 
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time that the Soviet Union would disrupt this plan by 
using its now familiar obstructive tactics, and turn the 
conference into a forum for Soviet propaganda designed 
to raise new rifts in the non-Communist world. But 
Mr. Gromyko’s protests proved to be unexpectedly mild, 
almost perfunctory, Some observers thought that this 
tactic was deliberately adopted in order to lay the 
groundwork for later claims that the United States push- 
ed the treaty through the conference by steam-roller 
methods. 


Tenor of Russian Objections 

Russian objections to the treaty were nevertheless 
made clear. They seemed designed in the first place to 
promote the interests of the Soviet Union, and in the 
second place to appeal to existing fears and hopes in 
as many Asian nations as possible. The chief objection 
on Russia’s own account was to the stationing of 
American troops in Japan (under a separate US-Japan 
defense agreement also signed on September 8), which 
in the Russian view makes Japan “an American military 
base.” Russia also demanded confirmation of her title 
to southern Sakhalin and the Kurile islands, which she 
now occupies in accordance with the Yalta agreement 
of 1945. 

Obviously intended to appeal to China was the 
Soviet demand, constantly reiterated, for participation 
by the Peking government in the treaty-making process, 
as well as for the return to China of Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and other minor islands. But Gromyko’s 
favorite theme, echoed stridently by the Peking radio 
during the conference, was his assertion that the object 
of the treaty was to draw Japan into “aggressive mili- 
tary coalitions” sponsored by the United States and 
directed against China and Russia. 

Not only China, but all of Japan’s former victims 
(the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Indochina, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand) were evidently in Gromyko’s 
mind when he demanded guarantees against the revival 
of Japanese militarism and aggression, and repara- 
tions for damages caused by the war. But he also 
appealed to Japan when he called for the return to 
her of the Ryukyu and Bonin islands, protested against 
the presumed American plan to use Japanese as cannon 
fodder to fight America’s wars, denounced the “en- 
slavement” of Japan by American monopolies (with 
an eye here also on America’s competitors), and (not- 
withstanding his demand for larger reparations) stated 
that he favored the achievement by Japan of a healthy 
economy. 

Despite his skillful use of conflicting themes, Gromy- 
ko’s argument was directed mainly toward advancing 
Soviet interests, secondly those of Communist China, 
and thirdly those of the southeast Asian countries, with 
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comparatively little attention to Japanese interests or 
sensibilities. He concluded with a threat that the coun- 
tries which signed this “warlike” treaty must bear the 
responsibility for its consequences, As the conference 
opened Peking and Moscow had reaffirmed their mili- 
tary alliance. Did Gromyko’s strong words mean that 
Russia would not take a diplomatic defeat lying down 
—or were they merely bluff? 


Asian Nations’ Reservations 

Except for Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, the 
countries represented at the conference unanimously 
declared their support of the treaty, but they did so 
with no great enthusiasm. Japan’s nearest neighbors, 
in particular the Philippines, Indonesia, Australia, and 
New Zealand, made clear that they still feared Japan 
and would have preferred a much more restrictive 
treaty, including guarantees against a revival of mili- 
tarism, armament, and aggression, as suggested by Rus- 
sia; but if they feared Japan, they feared Russia more. 
Despite American and Japanese assurances, they were 
by no means convinced that Japan was now dedicated 
to peace and democracy. Their apprehensions were 
allayed to a considerable extent by the mutual defense 
pacts with the United States which were signed by 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand almost 
simultaneously with the Japan treaty. Nevertheless, 
New Zealand regretted that no limit had been placed on 
Japanese offensive armament; and it was understood 
that for the present, at any rate, the United States 
did not contemplate the construction of any Japanese 
navy or air force. Somewhat paradoxically, France was 
the chief defender, after the United States, of the 
thesis that a punitive peace defeats its own ends; se- 
curity, the French delegate argued, lies not in denying 
arms to the former enemy but in integrating his defen- 
sive efforts with one’s own. 


Demand for Reparations 

The Philippines and Indonesia were quite unrecon- 
ciled to the idea that no further reparations would be 
forthcoming from Japan, and taking advantage of a 
loophole in the treaty which had been inserted for 
their benefit, they announced their desire to secure 
some reparations payments later through bilateral ar- 
rangements with Japan. To this the Japanese Prime 
Minister agreed in principle. Her smaller neighbors 
also view with concern the prospect of Japan’s regain- 
ing her former position as the leading industrial coun- 
try of Asia, while Britain and other nations have ex- 
pressed fears of a sizable revival of Japanese trade 
competition. 

In general, in view of the perils of expanding Com- 
munism, sentiment at the conference favored readmit- 
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ting Japan to the society of nations on an equal basis; 
but there were many mental reservations, and it was 
evident that Japan would have to prove herself before 
she could gain the trust of her neighbors. 

Although Asia was represented at the conference by 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, and the associated states 
of Indochina, as well as by Middle Eastern countries, 
India was absent—as was Burma. Both countries had 
expressed their views on the treaty terms, India desiring 
a softer treaty, Burma a harder one. India favored re- 
turning the Ryukyus and Bonins to Japan and con- 
firming Russia’s title to southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, objected to the treaty’s failure to specify the 
return of Formosa to China, and would have omitted 
from the treaty itself any reference to the continued 
presence of US troops in Japan. Burma’s chief con- 
cern appeared to be for reparations. But perhaps the 
main reason for the absence of both countries from 
the conference was their dislike of being counted as 
members of a “United States bloc.” India has an- 
nounced her intention of concluding a simple separate 
treaty with Japan. 

In a diplomatic but dignified speech delivered at 
the end of the conference, Prime Minister Yoshida as- 
sured the delegates that “The Japan of today is no 
longer the Japan of yesterday,” but burns with a “‘pas- 
sionate desire” to live at peace with her neighbors, and 
shares the West’s fear of the “Communist menace.” 
While praising the magnanimity of the victorious pow- 
ers, he permitted himself to express the hope that the 
Ryukyu and Bonin islands would be returned to Japan- 
ese control as soon as possible, and observed that 
‘southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles, now occupied by 
the Soviet Union, had not been acquired by Japan by 
force. 


Problems Japan Will Face 


Though restored to full sovereignty by the terms of 
the treaty, Japan as she looks to the future faces many 
serious problems, which the United States must per- 
force share. Her economic recovery from the war is 
still incomplete and precarious. A truce in Korea 
might halt the business boom which she is now ex- 
periencing, although she might supply materials for 
Korean reconstruction, and perhaps also for the Amer- 
ican defense program. Rearmament by Japan herself 
would help business, but not living standards. 

In the long run Japan’s major problem is that of 
maintaining a growing population at a_ tolerable 
standard of living, an aim which can be achieved only 
by rapid expansion of her foreign trade. Whether she 
can achieve this aim, at least without restoring much 
of her former substantial trade with China, is a ques- 
tion on which experts differ. Mr. Yoshida earlier ex- 
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pressed the view that the development of commercial 
ties with China was inevitable; at San Francisco, how- 
ever, he minimized China’s economic importance to — 
Japan. 

If Japan cannot balance her international payments 
by her own efforts, she must continue to be supported 
by American subsidies, or face collapse. In any case, 
any significant rearmament in the near future must be 
financed directly or indirectly by the United States. 
Should Japan fail to solve her economic problems, her 
political stability will be endangered, with the possibility 
of a swing either to the left or to the right. A swing to 
the extreme left would alarm the United States, but a 
swing to the right and toward militarism would alarm 
America’s Pacific allies. 

In order to restore normal relations with her neigh- 
bors, Japan must conclude further agreements on 
various subjects not spelled out in the peace treaty, 
such as reparations, fisheries, and commerce. The Jap- 
anese government has clearly indicated that, for the 
sake of gaining their good will and their trade, it is dis- 
posed to make some concession to the desire of certain 
countries for further reparations, but in practice Japan 
can hardly satisfy their full demands, 


Japan's Future International Orientation 

Above all Japan must now decide whether she will 
seek to conclude a peace treaty with the Nationalist 
government of China, with the Communist government, 
with neither, or with both. One would o:fend Rus- 
sia, the other would offend the United States; and 
the Japanese governmeni must also take account of the 
still strong, though now largely latent, desire in Japan 
for neutrality in the cold war. Conclusion of agree- 
ments with both Peking and Taipei would tax the 
resources of Japanese diplomacy. Japan must balance 
her need for American economic and military aid 
against her need for trade with China and for an 
amicable understanding with two strong and near 
neighbors. Moscow, indeed, might offer attractive terms 
in order to woo Japan from the American orbit, al- 
though Peking might not care for this line. 

We may be reasonably sure that Japan, like other 
countries, will work primarily for her own national 
interests as she conceives them. At present she is a 
very weak country, and may therefore be expected to 
take every opportunity to play the stronger powers 
against each other for her own advantage. On the 
other hand, various countries, such as Russia, India, and 
Great Britain, may try to influence Japan in directions 
not necessarily approved by the United States. Main- 
tenance of the unity achieved at San Francisco will re- 
quire great tact and wisdom on the part of American 
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The Timing of Japan's Peace Treaty 


Examining possible Communist reactions, a Japanese writer cautions that rati- 
fication of the treaty now may deepen the crisis in the Far East. 


BY SHINTARO RYU 


Epitor’s NoTE: The peace treaty recently signed 
with Japan restores her legal freedom of action, 
but at the same time plunges her once more into 
the maelstrom of international politics. Opinions 
differ in Japan, as elsewhere, on what role Japan 
can or should play on the world stage. The of- 
ficial view of the Japanese government has been 
set forth by Prime Minister Yoshida on several 
occasions (notably in his speech at the San Fran- 
cisco conference, and his article in Foreign Af- 
fairs, January 1951). In the following article a 
well-known Japanese journalist discusses certain 
phases of Japan’s position in the present Far 
Eastern crisis. In future issues the Far EasTERN 
Survey hopes to present other views and other as- 
pects of the new problems now facing Japan. 


|" BECAUSE THEIR COUNTRY is still under occupation, 

the Japanese refrain from frank discussion of the 
problems of the peace treaty, a sharp reaction may 
take place after the treaty is concladed, with violent 
debate and possibly a sharp shift away from the pre- 
sent trend of public opinion. Nothing would be more 
regrettable for those Japanese whose sincere desire is 
to see their country long maintain friendly relations 
with all of the Western democracies, particularly with 
the United States. 

At present, in Japan as in other countries, many 
different views are expressed on the problem of the 
Japanese peace settlement. Unless Japanese views be- 
come well known to the peoples of other countries, 
especially of such leading nations as the United States 
and Great Britain, awkward situations may arise after 
the conclusion of peace, particularly in the event of 
international developments which would tend to make 
the Japanese dissatisfied with their situation, Such a 
turn of events would hardly be advantageous to the 
United States and other Western countries which en- 
tertain friendly feelings toward Japan. For this reason 
the writer feels it necessary to state candidly certain 
apprehensions concerning the peace settlement, which 
many Japanese of balanced and moderate views share. 


Mr. Ryu, a former European correspondent of the Tokyo 
Asahi, is now the Editor-in-Chief of that paper. He is the 
author of several books on current problems. 
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If the treaty is signed and eventually ratified by the 
United States and other Allied nations, what kind of 
situation will the Japanese face? Many problems are 
bound to arise, of which two are of crucial importance. 

Under present conditions, it will be impossible for 
Japan to secure an overall peace settlement. There is 
no hope of inducing the Soviet Union and Communist 
China to adhere to a treaty based on the formula 
now proposed by the United States. Hence Japan must 
give careful thought to her future relations with these 
two countries, and also to the relations between these 
two countries and the United States. 

When the peace treaty goes into effect, after ratifica- 
tion by the required number of countries, and when the 
occupation comes to an end, Japan’s autonomy will be 
restored and all the controls hitherto enforced by the 
Allied powers will be removed. What then will be the 
attitude of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
toward Japan? The Soviet Union will probably de- 
clare that Japan is autonomous only in relation to 
those countries which have signed and ratified the 
peace treaty; that Japan's relation to the USSR has 
not changed since September 2, 1945, when Japan 
signed the instrument of surrender; and that Japan is 
still under obligavion to observe the terms of that in- 
strument so far as the USSR is concerned. 

Following the surrender, Japan was placed under 
the control of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, who acted under authority derived from all the 
Allies including the Soviet Union. Even after the peace 
treaty is concluded and Japan is no longer under the 
direction of the Supreme Commander, the Soviet Union 
may claim the right to exercise control in Japan as a 
defeated country with which it has not signed a peace 
treaty. This is not an extravagant flight of fancy; it 
would be over-optimistic not to expect some such 
proposals to be made by Russia to the Japanese govern- 
ment, They might take the form of demanding any- 
thing from enlargement of the Soviet mission in Tokyo 
to stationing Soviet troops in Japan. 

Japan could not, of course, submit to such demands 
from Russia, which would nullify the effect of the 
peace treaty and destroy her newly regained autonomy. 
Moreover, the United States will presumably station 
armed forces in Japan under a defense pact which is 
expected to be signed between the two countries. 
In any case, when Japan rejects the Soviet con- 
tentions, Russia may well reply somewhat as follows: 
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In refusing to submit to the demands made by the 
Soviet Union, one of the signers of the instrument 
of surrender, Japan has repudiated that instrument. Re- 
lations between Japan and Russia must accordingly 
revert to the pre-surrender status, i.e. to a state of war. 

Whether the Soviet Union could make a good legal 
case for this thesis is problematical; Japan could cer- 
tainly counter with legal arguments. However, if Rus- 
sia should consider it desirable to make trouble for 
Japan and for the United States and other Allied pow- 
ers, she could simply make this claim unilaterally, and 
as a practical matter Japan would be in no position to 
refute the argument. 

Under such circumstances Japan’s relations with 
Russia, now outwardly calm, would be unpredictable. 
It might be too fanciful to imagine concrete steps that 
Russia might take; but certain possibilities come to 
mind. It is unlikely that the Soviet Union would ac- 
tually attack Japan so long as American forces are 
stationed there under the terms of the proposed tem- 
porary agreement. Nevertheless it would be possible for 
Russia to keep the Japanese people in a state of nervous 
insecurity by alarming propaganda, thus stirring up 
unrest and agitation. 

Some, indeed, hold that the Soviet Union will carry 
through any policy upon which it has resolved, whether 
or not it can find a legalistic justification. Hence, it 
is argued, a Soviet attack upon Japan’ can be pre- 
vented only by superior force. In a sense this is true. 
But the real question is not whether or not the Soviet 
Union will attack Japan. 

More important are the psychological consequences 
of the new Soviet-Japanese relationship. upon Japan 
and upon the world in general. What will be the ef- 
fect in Japan of living under a constant threat from the 
Soviet Union (and Communist China)? With tension 
existing, and a military attack possible at any time, the 
international atmosphere would not be eased, and the 
situation would be serious for all countries. 


Implications for Korean War 

Secondly, we must consider possible changes in the 
relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, parallel with the developments outlined above, 
and perhaps closely connected with them. 

Why did the Chinese Communists intervene in 
Korea? That question cannot be answered here, but 
it may be suggested that the Sino-Soviet treaty of al- 
liance, signed in February 1950, was an element in 
their decision. Article 1, paragraph 1 of the treaty 
provides that “the two Contracting Parties undertake 
jointly to adopt all necessary measures within their 
power to prevent a repetition of aggression and vio- 
lation of peace on the part of Japan or of any other 
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State that may directly or indirectly join with Japan in 
acts of aggression.” It could be argued by Communists 
that this applies to the present situation in Korea, 
Russia and Communist China have given us to 
understand that they interpret the Korean affair rough- 
ly as follows: First, the United States, Britain, and other 
countries, which have direct or indirect relations with 
Japan, are now engaged in military operations in 
Korea. Second, the activities of the United States 
fleet in the Strait of Formosa, and the alleged flight 
of American planes over Manchuria, are interpreted as 
repeated “acts of aggression,” although they have not 
so far been described as “violations of peace.” Hence 
Russia and Communist China may contend, to justify 
their own behavior, that they are acting “to prevent a 
repetition of aggression and violation of peace.” 


Application of Sino-Soviet Alliance 

If we consider the immediate intentions of Russia 
and Communist China, rather than their ulterior 
motives, we must give close attention to the second 
paragraph of Article 1 of the treaty. This provides that 
“Should either of the Contracting Parties be attacked by 
Japan or by States allied with her and thus find itself 
in a state of war, the other Contracting Party shall 
immediately render it military and other assistance with 
all the means at its disposal.” To bring this article into 
operation, a aew factor must be added to the existing 
situation in Korea, namely, the conclusion by Japan of 
an alliance with one of the United Nations now fighting 
in Korea. When the proposed military agreement be- 
tween Japan and the United States is signed, Com- 
munist China and Russia will certainly assert, if they 
think it advantageous to do so, that this agreement 
is an “alliance” within the meaning of their treaty. 

The situation in Korea would then be interpreted by 
the Communists as follows: Japan is “allied” with the 
United States; these allies are actually “invading” 
China; as a result, a “state of war” exists; hence the 
Soviet Union will exert all its efforts to give assistance, 
military and other, to Communist China, under the 
terms of paragraph 2, Article 1, of the treaty. In order 
to qualify for Russian aid, China, as the “invaded” 
country, would presumably have to exert its own best 
efforts in its own defense; in other words, the invoca- 
tion of the article presupposes that China is involved 
in a full-scale war with the United States. The Soviet 
Union, even though it did not take part directly in the 
war, would be bound to do all in its power to aid China. 

What would be the effects of such a development on 
the world in general? First, the United States would be 
tied down in China. Until it could reduce Chinese 
resistance, constantly replenished from Russia, it would 
find itself involved in a prolonged war of attrition. So 
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long as the war was carried on in the name of the 
United Nations, Britain too would be drawn into the 
conflict, which would no doubt extend to Hong- 
kong and possibly to all parts of the Far East. 

General MacArthur considered the bombing of mili- 
tary supply depots in Manchuria a prerequisite for 
complete victory over the North Koreans. Likewise 
complete victory over the Chinese Communists might 
require cutting all military supplies in their rear. Thus 
events would move ever nearer to a third world war. 

Whether or not the treaty would be invoked, with 
such dangerous consequences for the world situation, 
would depend on the prevailing attitude of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, especially the former. 
The important point to note is that the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Japan, together with the signing of 
a Japan-United States military pact, would give the 
Soviet Union an opportunity—provided it felt ready for 
war, or considered it necessary—to persuade or com- 
pel Communist China to rise and fight. 

Thus, so long as the crisis continues in Korea, the 
possibility exists that invocation of the Sino-Soviet 
treaty may lead to a spread of the hostilities, A defense 
agreement between Japan and the United States 
would increase this danger. The Korean war may be 
likened to a leaking oil tank, and the conclusion of a 
Japanese-American military pact would, in effect, 
handing a match to the Soviet Union. The timing 
such a pact, therefore, is a matter of utmost concern. 

Should the match be lit, héw would Japan be af- 
fected? American troops would no doubt be fighting 
in China itself, using Japan as a base. The Japanese 
archipelago would become an air base from which 
American planes could attack the enemy, and a supply 
base for troops fighting on the continent. Since Japan 
would be allied with the United States, it is not impos- 
sible that her territory would be attacked by Com- 
munist planes. This may seem like a flight of fancy, 
but unless Communist China is incapable of sending 
planes to attack, the Japanese would be constantly in 
terror of possible air attack. Moreover, should the 
Soviet Union take the position suggested above, that it 
was still in a state of war with Japan, Japan would also 
face a threat from the north, against which she would 
be unable to defend herself. 


Weak Roots of Democracy 


Under such conditions, could democracy, which is 
now being fostered in Japan, survive? This question 
gives cause for apprehension. The termination of 
the occupation, bringing with it a feeling of release from 
pressure, might well have as its first consequence a 
drift toward the left on the part of many persons, 
particularly in the labor unions. Even though the 
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Communist Party will probably not be able to gather 
much force, many trade unionists are likely to lean 
more toward the left, while some will swing to the 
other extreme. 

This consideration demands the utmost caution fol- 
lowing the conclusion of peace. Regrettable though 
it is, democracy has not yet taken deep root among the 
Japanese people, nor has it established itself securely 
as a system. With occupation controls removed, the 
Japanese people will inevitably lean more or less toward 
the left, and this tendency will be strengthened by a re- 
action against the revival of rightist influence resulting 
from the depurging of ultra-nationalists and similar ten- 
dencies. The leftist movement, in turn, will serve to 
feed and fatten the rightist nationalists. With growing 
antagonism between these two camps, the victory of 
one or the other must be decided eventually by the 
prevailing international situation, Thus we may witness 
again the destruction of a trend toward democracy in 
Japan, as happened in the period between the Man- 
churian incident of 1931 and the Pacific war. This 
seems inevitable if, with democracy still weak, Japan 
finds herself in an increasingly war-like environment. 

Already moderate and democratic influences are re- 
ceding, and giving way to rightist influences among the 
people. In a warlike environment, there is likely to be 
agitation for immediate rearmament, even before na- 
tional sentiment and other conditions are ready for it. 
Since, however, rearmament is in principle opposed to 
what the Japanese have been taught since the sur- 
render, it would be difficult to persuade them to rearm 
quickly except by resorting to the old appeals, glorify- 
ing the state and authority. This would weaken the 
germs of democracy while strengthening those of 
rightist nationalism. At present, unless extraordinary 
exertions are made to protect and preserve what little 
democratic achievement has been made since the 
surrender, all the efforts of the past six years will have 
gone for nothing. 

In considering the problem of concluding peace with 
Japan in accordance with the United States formula, it 
is essential that due consideration be given to two 
points: first, that the disturbance in Korea has not yet 
been brought under control, and second, the existence 
of the Sino-Soviet treaty. If the peace settlement is 
pushed through under the conditions obtaining today, 
the situation in the Far East is likely to be aggravated 
in the manner indicated above. This, indeed, is the crux 
of the situation. 

Possible catastrophe will not be averted by discard- 
ing the proposed Japanese-American defense pact in 
order to avert the application of paragraph 2, Article 
1, of the Sino-Soviet treaty. For whether Japan likes it 
or not, once the proposed peace treaty is concluded, the 
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relationship between Japan and the Soviet Union will 
be one of hostility, In that event it is inconceivable that 
Japan will remain completely unarmed as at present. 
Hence the military agreement with the United States 
is an indispensable corollary to the proposed peace 
treaty. Neither one can be concluded without the other. 
Yet, under present conditions, the conclusion of the 
military agreement could be utilized by the Soviet 
Union as a plausible basis for prompting China to in- 
voke the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance. On the other 
hand, if the Korean war is ended before the Japanese 
peace treaty goes into effect, the corollary Japanese- 
American military agreement would have no bearing 
on the Sino-Soviet treaty. 

The logical conclusion to be derived from these 
observations is that if the Japan peace treaty should 
be signed and ratified by other powers, but not by 
Russia, before the settlement of the Korea disturbance, 
a very critical situation might arise. It might be wiser, 
therefore, to delay the exchange of ratifications until 
after the settlement of the Korean war. 


Autonomy and Occupation 

This does not mean that the Japanese people desire 
the prolongation of the occupation; the contrary is 
true. The Japanese wish to have their autonomy and 
independence restored. For the past six years they have 
had the opportunity of practicing democracy in prin- 
ciple, but they have not enjoyed complete freedom of 
action. Any people under such conditions are liable to 
degenerate morally. It is for this reason that many 
Japanese have been deeply impressed by the enthusiasm 
with which the Americans have been urging the early 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan. 

True autonomy must be returned to the Japanese 
people as soon as it is practicable. Realizing this, the 
occupation authorities are gradually restoring to Japan 
control over her own affairs. Even if the conclusion of 
peace should be postponed until a settlement has been 
reached in Korea, the writer would think that autono- 
my should be promptly returned to the Japanese people 
so that, even in the period of occupation, they could 
train themselves fully to exercise self-government in 
the political, economic, labor, and other fields. If, as 
suggested above, the growth of either leftist or rightist 
movements is to be feared after autonomy is restored, 
it may be a practical measure to give Japan ample time 
to practice autonomy before she achieves complete 
independence. An invalid who has lain in bed for a 
long time must practice walking in the house befere 
he goes out of doors. This is particularly true when a 
storm is raging outside the house. 

The Japanese people will of course fully understand 
that the United States is not responsible for the delay 
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in concluding the peace treaty, if the circumstances are 
fully explained to them. As to the restoration of au- 
tonomy, the Japanese people should rely on the good 
intentions and policies of the United States. 

By keeping Japan under a formal and legal state of 
occupation, General Ridgway’s forces may for some 
time to come be able to prevent the Far Eastern situa- 
tion from taking a sudden turn toward catastrophe. 
Of course the Japanse people would prefer an early 
and complete end to the occupation, but they must 
bear in mind the abnormal situation prevailing in the 
world. For the United States, the difference between 
occupation troops and troops stationed in Japan under 
a military agreement is merely one of terminology. 

In the present condition of the world, the writer feels 
that it is necessary for the powers concerned to adopt 
a flexible formula to meet any situation, rather than 
adhere to the classical concept of a peace settlement. 

When will the Korean disturbance be settled? And 
how long must the Japanese people wait for a peace 
treaty? To this the writer can only answer that the 
Korean affair must be resolved at the earliest possible 
moment, and that until this is done there can be no 
hope for peace in the world. 

The treaty has now been drafted, and all prepara- 
tions have been made to put it into effect when the 
proper time comes. The terms of the draft treaty 
are extremely generous and humane in spirit. We are 
indeed thankful for the earnest efforts made by the 
United States and other powers in its preparation. The 
only question remaining is the time at which the treaty 
should go into effect. The writer sincerely hopes that 
the governments and peoples concerned will seriously 
consider this question of timing, in order that a com- 
plete settlement of the present Korean disturbance 
may be made prerequisite to the coming into force of 
the treaty with Japan. 
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